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TWO-CENT RAILROAD FARE. 



Every year for the past six years, and nearly every year for the 

six years preceding, 'bills have been pending in the General 

Assembly of Ohio to reduce railroad fare from three to two cents 

per mile. During these years the bill — these bills have all been, 

> substantially, alike — has been vigorously advocated, and a's vigor- 

■: ously opposed, and in the end either defeated or postponed, only 

to be revived at the next session. Such a bill is now pending in 

n the Senate. It applies to all railroads, and to all distances over 

eight miles. 

I have no doubt that public opinion in this State, moved by 
honest purposes, sincerely favors the bill. Petitions to the Gen- 
eral Assembly ; resolutions and platforms of political conventions ; 
editorials and contributed articles in newspapers ; personal solici- 
tations and appeals ; resolutions of traveling men's associations — 
all addressed to members of the General Assembly, and all urging 
the passage of the bill, are proof that a great many people want 
It. It is to those persons who sincerely hold this position, and 
who are moved by honest purposes to advocate it, that I offer 
the pages of this pamphlet. 

It has been often stated, and seems to be quite generally be- 
lieved, that other States have, by law, established two-cent railroad 
fare, and the example of these States is cited as a reason for a 
two-cent rate in Ohio. The State of New York is more frequently 
mentioned than any other as having such a law. The following 
quotation from an Ohio daily newspaper, in reference to the Ohio 
bill and the New York law, fairly shows the general notion on 
this subject in this State : 

New York has had a similar law for many ^ears. It has not been the 
means of bankrupting railroads there, but traffic has increased more than 
enough to compensate for the decreased fare. We cannot see why it would 
not operate the same in Ohio. The people demand such a law and we hope to 
see it passed. 

(3) 
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4 TWO-CENT RAILROAD FARE. 

Quite likely those persons who say that New York has a simi- 
lar law do not intend to mislead. They are more careless than 
dishonest ; and those who believe it are more indifferent than 
ignorant. The statement is neither true in letter jior in spirit. 
New York has no such law. On the contrary, that State is, with 
one exception, more liberal to the railroads in fixing passenger 
fares than Ohio, and that exception, I am sure, will have no weight 
in favor of the proposed rate in this State when comparative 
conditions are examined and understood. 

The statutes of New York permit, generally, a three-cent rate, 
although a much higher rate is allowed on hilly roads. Under 
such conditipns this is a reasonable provision, and more liberal 
than Ohio. It costs more to the road, and is worth more to the 
passenger, to be carried up over hills than on level ground. There 
is one road in Ohio, to which the pending bill would apply, that 
has a hill of over one hundred and fifty feet elevation to the mile, 
but the extra cost to the road in hauling passengers over this hill 
and the extra benefit to the passengers is disregarded both by the 
present statutes and the pending bill. 

The two-cent law in New York, which is the exception above 
referred to, and which has, moreover, been the foundation of many 
and oft-repeated arguments, applies only to way passengers on 
one part of one road, viz. : to that part of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad which lies between Buffalo and 
Albany. Under the statute the fare is limited to two cents per 
mile from any intermediate station to Albany, or from any inter- 
mediate station to Buffalo, or from any one intermediate station 
to another between Albany and Buffalo. It does not apply to 
fare from Albany station "to Buffalo station, nor from Buffalo 
station to Albany station. It applies to local fares only between 
these two cities. The law was passed over forty years ago, and 
the rate was fixed at two cents, in consideration of the fact that 
the consolidated road paralleled the Erie Canal, a then favorite 
State institution, and would, therefore, compete with the canal for 
freight traffic, on which the State then received tolls. So it was 
thought proper to impose a two-cent limitation upon the way 
passenger traffic of the railway company. 

While the pretended purpose of the State in enacting the law 
was to benefit way passengers, the real purpose seems to have 
been to punish a rival that would take business the canal had 
helped build up. The State did not impose the two-cent restric- 
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tion on roads not rival to its canal, nor upon the through pas- 
senger traffic of this road. For three or four years the State 
required this road, to pay the same tolls on freight it carried that 
were paid on freight carried by the canal. 

Even a State can become so absorbed in the business of a com- 
mon carrier, and interested in the profits, and desirous of keeping 
the property in repair, that it does not welcome the irritating 
competition of private capital and individual energy. Such 
competition is not regarded so healthful when the State loses 
as when the loss falls on individuals comprising private corpora^ 
tions. 

It is the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, the 
only four-track railway on the continent — the only railway whick 
has its eastern terminus in the metropolis of the western hemi- 
. sphere — which runs through the most populous cities, towns and 
neighborhoods of the Empire State ; which receives from the 
West the immense streams of travel from four great trunk lines 
of railway ; in short, with superior advantages of connections and 
unexcelled local conditions of profitable passenger traffic, this 
is the railway that is offered in comparison with each of the rail- 
ways of Ohio, and the precedent of two-cent fare for way passen- 
gers on a part of that road is urged as a reason why t^o cents 
is enough for any passengers on any of the roads here. 

Is it reasonable for tht? advocates of two-cent fare in Ohio to 
take no heed of the general three-cent law of New York, but 
appeal only to the exceptional two-cent law there and ask the 
General Assembly to measure the earning condition of every 
railway in Ohio with the earning condition of that one road, or 
a part of which only the two-cent rate applies, and there to a 
part of the business only, and to fix that rate here on the claim 
^ that it is the general law of New York applying to all passengers 
on all railroads? 

Michigan is another State which is sometimes named as having 
a general two-cent rate, and its action is added to that of New 
York in support of the measure in Ohio. This is no less decep- 
tive than the other. Michigan has what is called a graded law — 
I. ^., passenger rates are fixed according to the annual passenger 
earnings per mile of road on different classes of roads. If a rail- 
road earns $3,000 per mile from passengers the rate of fare must 
not exceed two cents per mile for each passenger ; if a road earns 
less than $3,000 per mile and more than $2,000, the rate of fare 
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6 TWO-CENT RAILROAD FARE. 

must not exceed two and one-half cents per mile ; if a road earns 
less than $2,000 per mile, it may charge three cents per mile for 
each passenger. These rates only apply to roads in the Lower 
Peninsula. Railroads in the Upper Peninsula are allowed to 
charge one-half cent per mile in addition to the above rates. 

While the Michigan law has the mask of fairness it contains 
the mischief of a movement toward a general reduction of earn- 
ings on all the roads, and especially on the weak roads which it 
pretends to protect. The old strong roads are usually the ones 
which are paralleled by new, weak roads. With a lower rate on 
the strong roads, the weak, parallel roads will get no traffic to 
points incommon unless they adopt the same rate. If both main- 
tain legal rates — the strong road two cents and the weak road three 
or two and one-half — the former will get the traffic and the latter 
the statutory sympathy. 

The result in Michigan was that the weak rOads, which par- 
alleled strong ones, in order to get business were forced to adopt 
the rate prevailing on their stronger competitors, though this did 
not happen in many instances. 

The immediate effect of such a law is to discriminate against 
the weak and not against the strong, as was probably intended. 
The result is to reduce the earnings of all. In this general 
reduction the strong can stand the blow much better than the 
weak. The weak roads are too weak now. The tendency of 
such legislation will be to make the strong, stronger, and the 
weak, weaker. 

Let me illustrate the Michigan principle in Ohio. The Lake 
Shore and the Wheeling and Lake Erie railroads parallel each 
other from Toledo to Norwalk, touching seven common points. 
Under the Michigan classification of passenger earnings per mile 
of road the Lake Shore could charge only two cents per mile, 
while the Wheeling and Lake Erie would be permitted to 
charge three cents per mile. With a two-cent rate on the Lake 
Shore, how much passenger traffic would the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie get if it charged three cents per mile ? Such a law, if in- 
tended to help the Wheeling road and to hurt the Lake Shore, 
when observed, would hurt the Wheeling and help the Lake 
Shore. If the Wheeling did not observe it, wherein would it 
receive any benefit from the legislative fayor ? 

According to the last report of the Railroad Commissioner 
of Ohio, giving annual passenger earnings per mile of road, 
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TWO-CENT RAILROAD FARE. 7 

out of sixty-five roads reporting passenger earnings per* mile 
of road, six roads earned over $3,000; fourteen earned over 
$2,000 and less than $3,000, and forty-five earned less than $2,000 
' per mile ; so that if the Michigan law had been in force here and 
competition remained inoperative there would have been a two- 

« 

cent rate on six roads out of sixty-five ; a two-and-one-half-cent 
rate on fourteen, and a three-cent rate on forty-five. 

The Michigan law is bad in principle. It offers a reward 
for bad management and exacts a penalty for good management 
and foresight. Instead of giving encouragement tQ railways 
to increase earnings and better their conditions and service, it dis- 
courages the best and pushes them down to the level of the worst. 

What the final outcome will be in Michigan is yet in doubt, 
though tlie early experience of that State in railway affairs 
is more of a warning to avoid her example than a recommenda- 
tion to follow it. About fifty years ago she started out to build, 
own and operate two railways. Finding them profitless she sold 
them. Since then they have been profitable. 

It is claimed that England has a two-cent rate. This is 
true only in part. The average rates in England are : for first- 
class, per mile, 4.23 cents ; second-class, 3 cents, and third-class, 
2.1 1 cents. 

The parliamentary trains of England, which are required to 
carry passengers at a two-cent rate (penny a mile), have no cush- 
ioned seats but hard boards ; no water closets, no drinking water 
and no heating — a sort of box-car accommodations such as 
tramps in this country in stormy weather only prefer to steal 
rather than walk. 

It is universally admitted that the railway service in the 
United States — and Ohio has as good as any — in station and train 
accommodations is greatly superior to any railway service in the 
world of the same class and price. 

Hungary has adopted a rate of fare. under what is called the 
" zone " system, which, though in some cases less, on the average 
about equals a two-cent rate. But the railways there charge extra 
for hauling baggage. Besides, the accommodations are scanty and 
the speed of the trains slow. Furthermore, the wages paid rail- 
way employes in Hungary are less than one-half what are paid for 
the same class of work in this State. I do not believe that the 
people of Ohio would accept Hungarian service and conditions, 
however tempting Hungarian prices. . , 
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' " If costs less to carry passengers now than it did when the three- 
cent rate was made forty years ago, and therefore rates should be 
correspondingly reduced," is a form of argument sometimes ad- 
vanced. If it can be shown that three cents was a just rate then 
and also that the cost of carrying passengers has been reduced 
one-third in Ohio, I admit, on this single proposition, that it 
would be reasonable to make a reduction of one-third in the rate. 
But the cost of carrying passengers on steam railways, as they 
are carried, has not been reduced. The cost has increased, espe- 
cially durip>g the last fifteen years. The quality of passenger 
train equipment and service has been improved, and this im- 
provement has been made at increased cost to the railways. 
Passenger coaches have been improved and they cost about 
twice as much as they did forty years ago. Wages afe higher. 
Many safety appliances have been added ; station accommoda- 
tions and service have been improved ; more efficient inspection 
has been provided ; the speed of trains has been increased ; 
the tracks have been made better, and all this improvement at 
increased cost. 

Many of these improvements are in the nature of insurance to 
the public against accident. Travelers ought to be willing to pay 
something on this policy of insurance, but they are not asked to. 
Rates have not been advanced to correspond with benefits. 
Three cents buys more traveling advantages now than it did when 
it was made the lawful rate. 

Within the past two or three years, on some roads in Ohio, the 
running time of many passenger trains has been reduced almost 
one-third. This is a saving of time to each passenger on the trains 
with no additional charge, but with increased expense to the rail- 
ways, for it costs more to run a train fast than to run it slow. On 
the other hand, during the past forty years, population has almost 
doubled, and, owing to the increased mileage of railways, no doubt 
the number of passengers carried on all the railways in Ohio has 
niore than doubled. But this does not prove that the cost per 
mile of carrying passengers has lessened. It is met by the fact 
that an increase in passenger traffic requires an increase of passen- 
ger trains. If the increased passenger traffic required only the 
addition of more cars to the number of passenger trains that used 
to be run, the claim of cheaper cost of carrying would have great 
force ; but the fact is, that, to satisfy the increased aggregate of 
.pgssenge^s .carried, more trains have to be run. The number of 
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TWO-CENT RAILROAD FARE. 9 

cars per train, and the number of passengers per train, have not 
increased yer}' much, if any. Furthermore, the passenger traffic 
on new and on poor roads now is no greater than was the passen- 
ger traffic on such roads forty years ago, and in some cases it is 
not so great. If three cents was a just rate to road§ doing a 
small business then, why is it not a just rate to roads doing a 
small business now ? 

In hauling freight, improvements have had the opposite effect. 
This has misled the unthinking as to the cost of carrying pas- 
sengers. In freight traffic, the improvements have all been in the 
line of constant reduction in the cost of hauling a ton. Not only 
the tonnage capacity of the freight car, but the hauling power of 
the locomotives has been nearly doubled. This is not true of 
passenger traffic. The passenger train power has beei]^increased, 
not, however, to haul more passengers, but to haul them quicker, 
and in stronger, better and heavier cars. 

On nearly every trunk line railway the passenger train mileage, 
that is, miles run by passenger trains, has been increased to meet 
the demand of speed, with no promise or expectation of increased 
passenger business. To answer the public demand 'for rapid 
transit, trains have to be made up and run with fewer cars — a light 
train. This increases the cost of doing the passenger business, 
'^but it does not increase the revenue. Moreover, almost every 
railroad runs one or more local passenger trains — sometimes 
called **bob-tair* trains, that do not earn what it costs to 
run them. They are put on and run to accommodate local 
travel, and in the hope that sometime in the future they will pay 
expenses. 

If passenger rates were based on weight, and the old-fashioned 
service preserved, and as passenger traffic increased, railways 
should simply add more cars to their passenger trains, or haul 
them on freight trains, then the public would have some reason 
to demand a reduction in passenger rates corresponding to that 
which has been made in freight rates. Railway passenger service 
includes something more than furnishing a ride to a passenger. 
What kind of a ride ? What speed was made ? Was it safe ? 
Was it comfortable ? Was it pleasant ? What kind of station 
accommodations were furnished ? These things enter into the 
question of cost, and each one of them has been improved with 
increased skill and by increased expense since the present rate 
for carrying passengers was established. 
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Turning from the general subject of the increased cost of pas- 
senger traffic to the special subject of the actual cost of carrying 
a passenger one mile, it will be manifest that, while it is easy to 
see and understand what increases the cost of carrying passengers, 
it is imporssible to determine what has been the actual cost of 
carrying passengers on all the roads in Ohio, or on any single 
road, or any one passenger any single mile during any of the past 
years, or to calculate what will be the cost in future years. 

All of the roads do both passenger and freight business, but on 
no two of them is the proportion of passenger to freight business 
the same. Who can tell what share of track repairs, station 
service and general expenses shall be allotted to passenger traffic 
on these separate roads ? 

A knowledge of the averag£ cost per mile of carrying pas- 
sengers on all the roads is of no value in trying to ascertain the 
actual cost on all, much less the average cost on each separate 
road, because the controlling conditions of cost are not alike on 
any two roads in the State. 

In comparing roads the poorest kind of service may cost the 
most and the best service may cost the least. The difference in 
the cost of this service, on the different roads would be as impossi- 
ble to discover as the difference in the cost of raising a bushel of 
wheat on the different farms in the State. 

The cost of the road-bed, cost and quality of passenger-train 
equipment, cost of bridges, of labor and of fuel ; character of grades 
and of curves, number of passenger trains, number of cars per 
train, number of passengers per train, the speed run, the relative 
number of passenger, freightand mixed trains ; thenumberof station 
stops, the number of railroad-crossing stops, the frequency and 
the severity of storms, all these things and many more enter 
into the question of cost, and all are different, in greater or less 
degree, on the different roads. 

The estimated average cost per passenger per mile in the 
United States is 1.9 cents. This is also the estimated average cost 
in Ohio. In calculating this average cost, nothing is included for 
interest on the capital — in other words, nothing for the use of the 
property. 

It must be understood that this 1.9 cents is an average on the 
whole passenger traffic on all the roads. This figure forces the 
poorest-paying passenger road down to an average far below 
wbat their njanagers under oath declare is the cost to them. 
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TWO-CENT RAILROAD FARE. II 

The estimated cost on the ^different railroads in Ohio varies 

« 

from I.I cents to 3.1 cents per mile. The pending two-cent bill 
applies to roads that estimate the cost at over three ^nts per 
mile. 

The bill assumes that each road in Ohio, notwithstanding the 
sworn statements of some that it costs them over three cents, can 
make a fair profit at two t:ents. 

Another argument used is that " mileage tickets are sold at two 
cents per mile, therefore all fares should be two cents per mile.** 

This raises the question, Why do railways charge two cents to 
some and three cents to others ? The first answer is, because the 
others do not choose to buy the two-cent mileage tickets. The 
second answer is, that the mileage ticket rate is the wholesale 
mercantile principle applied to railway passenger traffic. 

The highest legislative and the highest judicial power and 
authority in this country, as well as in others, after thorough con- 
sideration, have recognized and sanctioned this principle in rail- 
way-passenger rates. In the light of universal examples stand- 
ing out in the commercial dealings of all classes of people, and in 
all centuries since trading began, we do not see how they could 
do otherwise. Farmers in selling tlheir products ; merchants in 
selling their goods ; workingmen in contracting to work ; news- 
paper publishers in selling their .copies ; street railways in selling 
tickets ; municipal jgovernments in selling water and light, all 
observe and follow the wholesale principle in fixing prices to their 
patrons. 

There is another important fact which, it is claimed, justifies 
different rates under different conditions. How can the net 
receipts from passenger traffic be increased in a greater ratio than 
the expenses of the traffic ? 

This Ts answered by the fact, which the experience of railway 
managers has found, that under special conditions the net 
receipts can be increased at a greater ratio than expenses by sell- 
ing excursion, mileage and commutation tickets. Often it has 
been found necessary to sell commutation and excursion tickets 
at a rate less than one cent a mile, and this business, when there 
is enough of it, may be profitable, otherwise it is a losing busi- 
ness, showing that it cannot be done at that rate unless there is a 
large traffic. 

In one sense the cheap rates temporarily stimulate business for 
a special train, or single day, or short period, and thereby influence 
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people to travel more. If they were constant rates the traffic 
would soon settle to a constant volume. People do not travel 
because^rates are low, per se, but because the rate on a special 
train, day, or period, is lower than on a regular train, day, or period. 

No one has ever claimed that the whole passenger traffic could 
be done at a one-cent rate ; yet experience has shown that under 
certain conditions a low rate will yield a small profit, when a high 
rate would yield no business at all. These conditions are mainly 
a large population, who, either from necessity or pleasure, want 
to go frequently, and, as in cases of conventions, reunions, and 
fairs, large crowds want to go at one time. 

The small net profit which the railway can make on this kind of 
business goes to swell the general net earnings and contribute to 
the general benefit, either in the reduction of all rates^ or in the 
improvement of the service. * 

If the road did not make the excursion, mileage and commutation 
rates it could not get that kind of business, and, consequently, 
would be minus the small net profit, for there is a kind of travel 
that goes only on that kind of rate. They are rates oifered to all 
who want them, and in the general adjustment of all'rates to the 
demand of travel and to the force of competition, the greater the 
number who pay it, the greater the benefit to all. For example : 
A passenger train of three cars .is made up ready to go. There 
are enough passengers at three cents to fill the train, but there 
are enough others to fill another car who will go if a rate is made 
to them of one cent a mile, otherwise they will not go. Now the 
additional cost of hauling- this extra car-load of passengers will 
not be as great as the average cost of hauling each of the other 
three cars without it. The more cars filled with passengers that 
can be added to the train, up to a reasonable limit of load, the 
lower the average cost per car, so the more passengers carried ^on 
a train the lower the average cost per passenger. One cent, 
therefore, under such conditions, though a loss on that particular 
class of passengers — if there were no others — will help pay the 
general expenses of the train. 

Retreating from one claim to another the advocates of the 
measure next fly to the assertion that it will be to the advantage 
of the railways ; that they will carry more passengers and make 
more money at a two-cent rate. To prop this prophesy they cite 
the reduction in United States postage, and claim that the reduc- 
tion produced more postal business and greater revenue. There 
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are some people who doubt the sincerity of those who thus advo- 
i cate the measure in the interest of increased travel and multi- 

plied earnings, and others still who doubt their judgment, while all 
wonder by what mysterious logic these volunteer champions of 
greater earnings are able to reach a conclusion which the mana- 
gers and passenger agents of the railways, in daily touch with all 
the facts, have been unable discover. 

Exammation of facts show that the reduction in postage from 
three to two cents reduced the revenues over two million dollars 
in one year. At the time of the reduction the revenue was some 
five million dollars in excess of expenditures. Since the reduc- 
tion there has been an annual deficit, ranging from three to seven 
million dollars. Notwithstanding the natural increase of busi- 
ness consequent upon increased population, and the influence, if 
I any, of cheaper postage, it was four years before the revenues 

reached the high-water mark, at which they were when the reduc- 
tion was made, and never since the reduction have the revenues 
met the expenditures, 
f If the Post Office Department had to maintain itself, keep prop- 

; erty in repair, extended and improved to met the public wants, 

^ as railways do, it is not likely that two-cent postage would be as 

popular as it is. An annual shortage in the earnings of property 
; that carries human lives, and that needs constant repairs and 

I renewals, is a more serious matter than a shortage in the business 

of sorting letters and handling mail bags. 

It is not necessary to go into adjacent fields for facts touching 
the effect of permanently reduced fare on travel and earnings. 
Under the Michigan law, before referred to, three roads in Mich- 
igan reduced their rates to two cents. The most noticeable 
effect was a reduction in passenger earnings, and while travel 
increased slightly, as it generally does year by year, the annual 
^ per cent, of increase was not' as great as it had been in some of the 
preceding years. 

It is not claimed that reducing the rates drove travelers away ; 
it simply did not call them up. On one road the increase in 
travel was only six per cent., while the decrease in passenger 
earnings was over twelve per cent. All of the roads met a loss 
in passenger earnings. 

This prophecy of greater profit rests entirely on the flimsy 
license of imagination. There is not one proven fact or parallel 
example to sustain it. On the contrary, facts and examples 
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contradict it. If, by any authentic experience or reasonable rela- 
tion of facts, it promised more money to the railroads, it seems 
as though they would be the first to recognize and adopt it. 

Another reason offered for the passage of the bill, is, that 
because freight rates have been reduced, passenger rates should 
be reduced also. It is notoriously true that freight rates. in Ohio 
have been greatly reduced all along during the past twenty-five 
years. This is one of the best and strongest reasons *why pas- 
senger rates cannot be reduced. The reduction of freight rates 
has been a benefit to everybody. There is not a family in Ohio 
that does not, either directly or indirectly, pay freight charges on 
necessaries of life several times a year. There are many families 
no meniber of which travels by rail once a year. It must be 
clearly manifest to any candid and intelligent mind that the line 
of reduction in railway rates has been in the direction of the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number of people, and to those 
in greatest need of benefits. Technically, the people are divided 
into passengers and shippers, but practically everybody is a con- 
signee of freight shipments, and, as such, is benefited by low 
freight rates. What folly, then, for the citizen to set up a claim 
that he should be benefited as a passenger because he has been 
benefited as a shipper ! 

" We object to paying high rates of fare in order that railways 
may pay dividends on * watered ' stock,** is another argument 
advanced in support of the bill. 

Probably it is not known to any one how many railroad com- 
panies in Ohio have watered their stock ; or how many, if any, 
were not legally and morally justified in issuing such stock to 
represent money actually paid for improvenlents, so that every 
dollar of stock stands for a dollar of property ; or how much 
water has been poured into the capitalization of any single road. 
Until these facts and the equitable relation of watered stock to 
the capitalization of each road is known, no intelligent and 
trustworthy judgment on this question can be reached. If all the 
roads have issued watered stock, and without which they could at 
a two-cent rate earn dividends on their original stock, then the 
argument would have great force as against the original owners 
of the watered stock, even if not against the subsequent innocent 
purchasers. But as only about one-quarter of the railroad com- 
panies pay any dividends, and as some of these which do have 
no water in their stock, the argument is diluted with so much 
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uncertainty that it loses, for the purpose of this discussion, at the 
very beginning of analysis, all its force. 

On the total capitalization of the railways, operating and 
reporting in Ohio, the dividends paid last year was less than two 
per cent. 

If the railroads earn no dividends certainly the passenger 
patrons are not paying any tribute to watered stock. 

Supposing every man in Ohio who owns a vacant, unim- 
proved lot that has increased in value on his hands, and 
every man who owns improved land that has increased in 
value beyond the amount added by himself, should meet around 
a common friendly fireside all the owners of watered railway 
stock to talk over the vexed question, how much, if any, of the 
increment belongs to the owner of property, and to devise 
a just plan to evaporate the water from railway capitalization 
and at the same time leave the water in the valuation of private 
property? The owners of the watered railway stocks would 
stoutly resist any such onesided reorganization of property 
relations. Under present conditions they would have the best of 
the argument, though the others, whether counted by numbers 
or by capital, could, if they were so disposed, outvote them. 

If the facts could be known it is probably true that more 
genuine dollars have been lost than watered dollars issued in 
railway capitalization. 

If stock watering is wrong then statutes should be made 
and enforced directly against the wrong. The payment of divi- 
dends is not wrong. It is the payment of dividends on watered 
stock that is complained of. The State should encourage, at 
least should not discourage, the earning of reasonable profit in all 
legitimate enterprises, and discourage the practice of fraud every- 
where. The owner of railroad stock who gets no dividend is a 
public benefactor without reward or glory. Instead of profits he 
gets only reproach. 

Having reviewed the current arguments urged in favor of the 
bill, I will offer some reasons why, as it seems to me, it ought not 
to be made a law in Ohio. 

There always was, and always will be, strife between carriers 
and travelers, between producers and consumers and the common 
carrier, while usually and correctly assigned among the producers, 
is so close to the consumers, being between the two, that he re- 
ceives the blows of the conflict from both sides ; the producer 
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insisting on a low rate to his market, and the consumer demand- 
ing a low rate for his benefit. These interests are reciprocal only 
for a peaceful bargain. As against the carrier they are both an- 
tagonistic for the best end of that bargain. The difficulty begins 
when the people undertake to fix rates by law. 

Being in a majority some of the people are apt to forget that a 
reasonable rate is due to railways as well as to themselves, 
and proceed to fix a rate for themselves only. In ordinary trade 
and traffic the buyer and the seller each recognize that the other 
has no right or power to fix the price of the commodity, and 
they act accordingly ; but in fixing railway rates the public, 
standing all together on one side of the question of price, 
and largely on one side of the question of experience in fixing 
rates, insist that they have the right and power to make the price 
which the railways may charge them — in short, the buyer mak- 
ing his own price. It is conceded that the public, through 
its legislature, has this right in Ohio, but with this right 
and joined to it is a perpetual obligation that no power can 
suspend to serve both interests justly. 

In the pres„ent humor of the public mind it requires well- 
tempered courage and patient firmness, on the part of the 
General Assembly, to withstand the constantly pressing and often 
overbearing demand to pass the two-cent fare bill. 

It will be granted by all candid persons who are acquainted 
^ith the subject, that the purpose of a large number who favor 
the bill is to reduce railway earnings, and, furthermore, that 
the eflect of the law would fulfill the purpose. If it will reduce 
earnings it ought not to pass, because a reduction in earnings 
compels the delay and postponement of necessary repairs on 
many roads ; the postponement of improvements required in the 
interest of public service on many others, and will delay the 
completion of every railway in the State. There is not a fin- 
ished railway in Ohio. There is not a railway on which improve- 
ments, conceded to be in the interest of the public service, are not 
demanded, and there are many roads that need repairs in the 
interest of public safety. 

Let the following general facts speak for themselves : 

There are in Ohio 7,831 miles of railway. This is not counting 
side tracks or the second-track mileage of roads that have double 
tracks. They reach all of the eighty-eight counties, all of the 
cities, most of the villages, and nearly every important mill, mine. 
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quarry and factory in the State. They join every important in- 
dustry of the State with every important market of the continent. 
They have all been built within the past fifty years, and more than 
half of the mileage has been made within the past twenty years. 

This vast system of hauling passengers and goods by steam 
machinery on land has been applied in response to an urgent in- 
dustrial necessity. When it ceases to be a necessity it will soon 
disappear. 

The State and interstate railways of Ohio carry annually about 
30,000,000 passengers, and about 70,000,000 tons of freight. 

The cheap, improved and efficient mail service has come from 
these railways. From the twenty-five-cent letter postage of forty 
years ago the rate has been reduced^ to two cents, and the weekly 
and tri-weekly mail facilities have been multiplied until now there 
is hardly a town that does not get a daily mail, most of them 
get two, while many get three and four. 

Facilities for distributing express packages and newspapers are 
also fournished by these railways. 

These railways are property. They are lawfully here. They 
were welcome when they came and they have not worn out their 
welcome. 

When it is conceded that this property is necessary to the busi- 
ness interests of the people of Ohio, the conclusion cannot be 
avoided, but must be acknowledged, that just treatment to the 
owners in the protection of their property is equally necessary. 

From the earliest time when the first man tilled the soil to raise 
food down to the present day, the man who raises wheat has 
been regarded as engaged in honest, necessary work. We cannot 
conceive of any employment more worthy, or more honorable 
than farming ; but, in the utmost candor, I ask if raising wheat is 
any more worthy employment than hauling wheat to market — 
carrying it to those who need it ? 

The capital invested in farms and in farm machinery is not 
entitled to any better treatment, or to speedier justice in legisla- 
tures, in civil courts, and in the court of public opinion, than 
capital invested in railways and railway machinery. 

The tax valuation of these railways in Ohio is the enormous sum 
of $104,954,433 ; an average of $13,400 per mile of road. On a 
hundred-foot right of way, which contains about twelve acres of 
land, this valuation is over a thousand dollars an acre. 

Citizens of Ohio have many reasons to be proud of their 
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State. She contains nearly every element to supply the wants of 
her people. There is not another State in the Union that con- 
tains as great a variety of useful products. Michigan has more iron 
ore ; Pennsylvania has anthracite coal ; but Ohio has iron, bitumin- 
ous coal, salt, sandstone, limestone, petroleum, fire and potters* 
clay, wool, fish, a multitude of factories and a soil of great variety, 
and much of it unsurpassed in fertility. She can and does pro- 
duce greatly in excess of the needs of her people. The develop- 
ment of her valuable resources has been rapid and wonderful. 
Her markets are not only on this continent, from ocean to ocean, 
but in foreign nations and on other continents. 

The most important and essential agency, in the distribution 
of these products to their widely separated markets, is the rail- 
way system in the State. These railways are in constant operation, 
winter and summer, doing a public service every day and night in 
the year. Compared with lake, river and canal they are more 
constant in service and they give much quicker returns to 
production. They neither dry up nor freeze up. 

None of these railways are finished. Not one of them has 
double track in its entire length in the state. Only 534 miles of 
the 7,831 miles is double tracked. On these roads there are, 
according to last reports, about eighty miles of wooden trestles, 
and thirteen miles of wooden bridges, and about 8,500 highway 
grade crossings. 

Before the best condition of safety is reached, 7,297 miles of 
double track must be built ; the eighty miles of wooden trestles 
and the thirteen miles of wooden bridges must be replaced with 
earth embankments and iron and stone structures ; railway crossings 
must be made safe with interlocking, unless passengers prefer to 
be delayed at crossings ; improvements in heating and lighting 
cars ; safety appliances in coupling and brakes ; when practicable 
highway grade crossing should be separated ; station buildings 
should be enlarged and improved ; block systems of signals pro- 
vided, and an increased and more efficient inspection of tracks, 
bridges and machinery supplied. 

These improvements are all expressly for greater safety and 
increased convenience to the public. Double track railroads, 
good, strong, safe bridges and improved safety appliances are 
more important than cheaper fare. To finish these roads with 
these improvements will require labor and material ; and to pay 
for this labor and material will require a vast sum of money. 
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Workmen and men who furnish material cannot wait for their pay. 
This money must be taken either from the current earnings of 
the roads, or borrowed, to remain an interest-bearing debt until 
paid from earnings, or lost in bankruptcy. 

A reduction of railroad earnings will invite and threaten a 
reduction of wages on railroads, and this would affect about 50,000 
employes in Ohio depending for a living on these wages, as well 
as those who furnish supplies to them and supplies to the railroads. 

No one is able to foresee and measure the consequences of d 
general reduction of railway earnings in the inevitable and early 
reduction of wages and other expenditures on railways. 

Within the enlarged view that embraces all the conditions and 
interests of the State, is it best to follow the penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy that makes permanent improvement wait upon 
temporary expediency ; that sets safety secondary to cheapness, 
and that binds utility to prejudice ? 

The question to the people of Ohio is, whether they want 
these railroads finished, and these improvements made as soon as 
possible under present condition of earnings, or do they prefer a 
lower rate of passenger fare, with these improvements delayed 
and postponed ? The public should not rest on the narrow view 
of the cost of one ride, but should take the larger view of what 
will be the effect on the whole system between railways and 
patrons in this, as well as in other States. 

There are twenty-one railroads whose lines are all in Ohio. 
These twenty-one roads reach sixty-eight counties. Their ag- 
gregate length is 2,817 miles. On them are, as shown by last 
reports, 541 wooden bridges and 2,845 wooden trestles. The 
total length of these trestles is over fifty-four miles. There are 
twenty-eight more trestles than miles of road. These roads have 
the smallest passenger earnings in the State. Most of them are 
poor roads. Their condition shows their poverty. If these roads 
in their present unfinished condition belonged to the State, and the 
State did not want to abandon them, would the people demand a 
two-cent fare ? Since they are private property, will just and 
reasonable citizens be less considerate than if they belonged to 
the State ? The Legislature can compel a reduction of rates on 
these roads, but it cannot compel capitalists to loan their money 
for repairs to railway companies that are losing money. 

The true basis of passenger traffic is population that travels. 
Passenger trains cannot earn money where there are no inhabit- 
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tants, and in proportion to the density of population, provided 
people travel, will be the passenger earnings of the railroads. 

When rates of fare in Ohio are compared with the rates in 
other countries and other States, the density of population from 
which business can be obtained should also be compared. 

The population of Ohio per square mile, is eighty-nine. The 
following table will show the rates of fare on railroads, and the 
population per square mile, in the countries named : 



Name of Country. 


Pop. per 
Square Mile. 


Railroad Fare in Cents per Mile. 


No. lbs. Bag-gage 
Carried Free. "• 




187 
541 

5H 
350 

268 


I St class 


and class 


3rd class 


• 


France. 


3.78 

4.23 

2.32 
3.26 

3.47 


2.84 • 

3.00 

1.74 
2.61 

2.43 


2.08 

2.11 } 

I.16 
1.63 
1.56 


66 


En&rland 


66, no, andi309 

according to 

class. 

None. 


Belgium 


Netherlands 

Italy 


None. 

« 

None. 







While the population per square mile of France is more than 
twice that of Ohio, the second-class rate there is about seventy- 
five hundredths cents per mile greater than the average rate here. 
England, with a population six times greater per square mile than 
Ohio, has a third-class rate about equal to the average rate here. 
In Italy and Belgium the third-class rates are lower than the 
average rate in Ohio. .So is nearly everything else in those 
countries, except carrying baggage on railways. There they charge 
for carrying baggage; here the general rule is to carry 150 
pounds free. In the Netherlands they charge sixteen cents for 
checking baggage. 

We do not need to go out of our own country to see that the 
relation of rates to population furnishes no reason for a two-cent 
rate in Ohio. Massachusetts has a population three times as 
dense as Ohio. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Connecticut are more thickly populated than our State, and 
in each of these States three-cent fare is not only lawful, but it is 
daily charged and collected. 

The population per square mile of the counties through which 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad runs is 267. 
Ohio has only one-third of the population per square mile from 
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which to get the local passenger traffic that this great two-cent 
fare road has. 

A further analysis of the relation of passenger traffic to popu- 
lation in different States and sections of this country shows that 
in Massachusetts the railroads carry annually 33,400 passengers 
per mile of road, while the railroads in Ohio carry annually only 
2,132 per mile of road. 

The passenger mileage in Massachusetts per mile of road last 
year was 470,000, while in Ohio it was only 65,000. 

Look at this fact from another side : sixteen times as many 
passengers carried in Massachusetts per mile of road as are carried 
in Ohio. 

While Massachusetts roads have a larger commutation traffic 
than Ohio roads, and consequently the number of passengers 
carried there somewhat modifies the wide, comparative difference 
in number of passengers carried per mile of road in the two 
States, the i)assenger mileage shows seven times greater in Massa- 
chusetts per mile of road than in Ohio. 

In the New England group of States the number of passengers 
carried per mile of road in 1891 was 16,197 ; in the group com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, the passengers per mile of road was 11,200; while 
in the group comprising Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, the number of passengers carried was only 2,260 per 
mile of road. 

On the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad system 
the number of passengers carried per mile of road was 9,564. On 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system, i, e., east of Pittsburg, the 
number carried per mile of road was 17,300. Let it be kept in 
mind that on the Ohio railways the number carried was only 
2,132. 

This condition of facts needs only to be stated to have weight 
with candid men. These facts are too valuable to be thrown 
away into the waste basket of indifference. In any impartial 
consideration of this subject they cannot be disregarded. Knowl- 
edge is built upon facts, and their proper relation to each other. 
They are landmarks that show the way to truth. They furnish 
the only daylight in which we can walk to avoid error. 

Let the mind contemplate the whole State of Ohio ; all the 
farms, factories, mills ; all the products and all the markets ; all 
the railways, canals and highways in the State, and at the same 
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time the daily occupation of the people in production and in 
traveling, in marketing their goods, and in getting their supplies 
during all the months of the year. With this before the mind, 
let me ask which roads, in the interest of the public, are in greater 
need of legislative attention and action — the railroads or the 
common roads ? 

It is estimated there are about 75,000 miles of public highways 
in the State. No one man knows, but the people in their own 
neighborhoods know how much of this is good road every day in 
the year. But who can estimate how much is lost annually in 
consequence of poor public highways ? 

Probably there is not a township in the State where, during 
four months of the year, teams have not been stuck in the mud 
while trying to haul half a load. If these roads were hard and 
passable, so that people could do business over them every day, 
as they can when they reach the railways, what an immense sav- 
ing of force, to say nothing about the gain, to be able to take 
advantage of the best market days ! 

A man will lose more in one month's hauling on poor roads 
than he would gain in one year from two-cent fare. 

Every half load that a team cannot haul on account of bad 
roads four months of the year, and which it takes another trip to 
haul, is a loss of time and force that can never be restored. The 
care of these public highways is wholly under control of public 
authority. Like the railroads, many of them are new, laid out 
to accommodate new neighborhoods. Again, like the railroads, 
those in control have not yet been able to finish or improve them 
to that degree of efficiency that is desired by those who use 
them, and intended by those who control them. 

The moral and intellectual advancement of a people depends 
on their material prosperity. In this material progress there is 
no more important consideration or efficient help than better 
highways and better railways. An American consul in France 
reports that "the road system of that country (the most 
perfect system in the world) has been of greater value to the 
country as a means of raising the value of lands than have the 
railways." 

Whenever the subject has been thoroughly investigated, the 
conclusion has been invariably reached that it would not be just 
to the railways, or good policy for the State, to limit passenger 
fare to a straight two-cent rate, as is proposed in Ohio. 
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On this point the Railroad Commissioner of Michigan, referring 
to the graded fare in that State, said : 

Should the courts finally affirm the constitutionality of the law, its enforcement 
may have the effect expected by its framers, and result in a general reduction of 
passenger fares' to two cents per mile on all the principal lines of the State. 

What the effect of such an outcome would be on the financial condition of the 
companies is problematical. 

While it is not impossible that the older and stronger companies might, without 
serious impairment of income, be limited to a two- cent rate, it can scarcely be 
doubted that such a reduction would work great hardship upon the newer and 
local lines, and reduce their earnings to a sum insufficient to pay fixed charges, and, 
in some cases, perhaps, even running expenses. In my judgment, it is of the high- 
est importance that in legislation upon this subject the efficient maintenance of 
the properties should not be lost sight of. Any policy that would compel the 
companies to permit their plants to retrograde from their present desirable 
conditions would be a mistaken one. 

Our people are as much interested in having safe and speedy transportation 
as they are in having it cheap. 

The Railroad Commissioner of Ohio, in his report for 1890, on 
the subject of passenger fares, said : 

f 

A care. - 'examination of the s>yorn reports of the various companies con- 
clusiveh' shows that the roads, especially In the southern portions of the State 
run their passenger trains at a loss, even under the present rate, while other 
roads, where traffic is more extended, can and do carry their passengers at a rate 
lower than the statute permits. No general reduction could be made that 
would be equitable and just to all roads. 

A committee appointed by the Senate of Ohio to investigate 
this subject, said in their report in 1889: 

Your committee are of the opinion that the information before us, obtained 
from numerous roads, under deferent circumstances, with experience of many 
years, and from testimony of practical railway managers and employes, from a 
careful investigation of the business of the different roads, as shown by their 
sworn reports, and taking into consideration the cost of maintaining the roads in 
all their departments, with the requirements of the traveling public in the best 
equipment, fast time, immunity from accidents, close connections and consequent 
competition for business, warrants the recommendation that a uniform reduction 
of rate of fare to two cents per mile, would not at this time be just and equitable. 

In that committee's report was submitted a letter from the 
Hon. W. P. Cutler, of Marietta, O. This letter is from a man of 
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recognised ability and integrity, who spoke on this subject with 
the authority of experience. V^hat he said is so well and clearly 
expressed, and shows so plainly that it came from a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, that I am sure it will be a pleasure to 
all interested to read it. This is what Mr. Cutler said : 

Replying to jour inquiry as to the advisability of a law compelling a reduction 

« 

of passenger rates on railroads to two cents per mile, I would say, that the im- 
portant object to be aimed at by this kind of legislation is to secure to the general 
public the greatest possible benefit that may be derived from the use of the rail- 
roads. In an important sense, railroads are public servants. How can they 
best perform this service? To the public, the paramount objects to be obtained 
are safety, comfort and speedy transit. These objects are vastly more important 
than a reduction of rates below the present standard. 

To make certain these objects, it is indispensable that the traffic should be 
made self-sustaining. Railroad managers will not continue permanently to engage 
in a losing business. Their duty to the public does not require them to do this. 

The real question involved, therefore, is : Will a reduction of rates result in a 
profit or loss.^ Safety, comfort and speed all require good tracks, good machinery, 
good cars and careful management. To lose these, or diminish their efficiency, 
is a most serious loss to the public. 

In my judgment, the population of Ohio, from whom passengers must be sup- 
plied, is too sparse to admit of such increase in numbers as will compensate for 
a reduction of rates. A line of railroad passing through a densely populated 
district, and connecting large towns and cities — such, for example, as the New 
York Central — might expect to increase numbers so as to make up for the reduc- 
tion. But such cases must be rare in Ohio. 

Roads running out of large cities are meeting the demand for low rates, on the 
correct business principle that it pays. To compel other lines — especially new 
roads — to do the same, will be to cripple their usefulness. 

If the State demands a most important service from its servants, it is not wise 
to deprive them of the ability to perform that ^rvice. It is idle to suppose that 
roads will maintain such a traffic at a long continued loss. 

Very respectfully, W. P. Cutler. 

(Signed.) 

Can any good and sufficient answer be made to the foregoing 
conclusions which have been reached by public officers searching 
for the truth, under official oaths, and surrounded by facts and 
experience? If public officers serve any purpose, and if knowl- 
edge ever brings benefits, surely these conclusions will have great 
influence upon all persons who are disposed to be just. 
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The owners of these railroads are scattered all over the conti- 
nent and some in foreign countries. While there are several 
thousand owners in Ohio, the bulk of the capital is owned by 
non-residents of the State. In some localities and in some ways 
it has been fashionable to treat the property of non-residents un- 
fairly, and often, through ignorance of the principle of reaction, 
it has been treated with downright dishonesty. In the end, and 
generally the end is not far off, the State or locality that 
does this pays the penalty and suffers for its folly. Capital, 
always welcome and fairly treated by the intelligent, will always 
shun investment in new enterprises and seek to withdraw itself 
from old ones when equality is denied it and fair profits are made 
uncertain by unfair regulations. 

This unreasonable hostility has a doubly injurious effect on the 
public when directed against railroad investors. It not only 
repels capital from building lines in new territory, but it also 
keeps back capital from- investment in new lines that would 
afford competition with those already established. 

Men of capital want to invest where the best promise of the 
best profit is offered. On the .contrary, they will avoid the local- 
ity where their property is likely to be spitefully attacked 
because they are non-residents, or enviously threatened with 
unfair treatment because they are rich. If it is impossible to 
withdraw it they will, in the very nature of human action, take 
less concern in its further development. 

No wise man will seek to own and operate property among 
enemies. No wise people can be enemies to property lawfully 
engaged in their service. It is impossible to find any reason why 
the property of non-residents should be treated by any different 
rule than that which is applied to the property of residents. In- 
deed, it has been urged by some that it should be guarded by 
public officials with a more watchful care, for the reason that 
there is no one else to look after it ; while the resident owner is 
on the ground with his personal influence and his vote to pro- 
tect his interests. 

Railroad property lawfully invested in productive activities, 
paying a tax of allegiance, wherever or whoever its owners may 
be, ought to be in all ways as fairly treated and as faithfully 
protected by the authority that enacts laws around it and im- 
poses regulations upon it as a just guardian would treat and 
protect the inheritance of a child intrusted to his care.. 
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This property is here deserving and asking no greater measure 
of justice, or any different exercise of justice, than is given to 
other property. Some of its owners and managers are greedy 
and tricky. They are the men that society furnishes. 

The railroad discriminations and rebates complained of years 
ago have now, thanks to railroad managers backed by public senti- 
ment, been almost entirely discontinued. While that practice 
cannot be too severely condemned, the fact should not be lost 
sight of that it takes two to make a rebate bargain, and twa 
to fulfill it ; on one hand the railway, and on the other hand some 
shipper, or passenger must join in the unlawful agreement. 

It requires genuine integrity in a shipper to refuse an advan- 
tage from a common carrier that is not given to his rival, or not 
to ask it of the carrier. The almost universal desire of shippers 
is to get an advantage over their rivals ; failing in this, their next 
greatest desire is not to have their rivals get an advantage over 
them. 

In relation to patrons the railway manager stands in a posi- 
tion similar to that in which the public officer stands in relation 
to the railways. He should treat all alike under like conditions^ 
If the public officer treats railways by a different rule than he 
treats other property, his example is no excuse for the railway 
officer to neglect his duty to the public. 

In the transcendent duty devolving upon a State, it, of all insti- 
tutions, can least afford to be unfair or dishonest. It is bad for 
shippers or passengers to ask and take special favors. It is worse 
for railways to give favors. The worst is reached when the State 
shows favors. • 

These railways are here to stay. All admit them to be a great 
and indispensable public benefit, though many, who live close to 
them, regard them as a great private annoyance. They are a good 
thing when we want to use them, and when we don't want to use 
them, they can't be too far away. They cut farms in two, often 
diagonally ; disputes and difficulties arise over farm crossings 
and ditches; stock is frightened and stock is killed by them; 
fences, pastures and meadows, crops and buildings are some- 
times burned by fire from their engines. Almost every foot of 
railway is a source of constant friction. Some of the worst con- 
ditions may be and are being modified, but they cannot be 
wholly cured. They are in the grain of the industrial machinery 
system th^t now moves civilization. Seven thousand eight hun* 
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dred and thirty-one miles of this powerful machine, daily touch- 
ing thousands of farms and dealing with millions of shippers and 
passengers, operating in the public service every hour, day and 
night, every material interest in the State coupled to it and 
moving with it, managed by finite men gathered from finite people, 
will now and then cause annoyance and meet with accident. 

Notwithstanding the annoyances and the accidents, I think it 
will be freely admitted by all who have a general knowledge of 
aflfairs that there is no other business, not farming, nor banking, 
nor milling, nor mining — not even the public service — managed 
with as much intelligent watchfulness and as assiduous care. 

The owners of this machine did not build and put it in opera- 
tion for charity. We might as well ask a banker to loan us money 
without interest, or ask a farmer to loan us his farm without rent, 
as to ask railroads to operate without profit. 

The bill to reduce railroad fare to two cents per mile is a prop- 
osition to do in Ohio what has not been done anywhere in the 
world under like circumstances. It is a proposition to reject a 
majority of good reasons at the demand of a majorit;, of doubt- 
ful opinions. It is a demand to surrender the use of property to 
the public without just compensation as determined by conditions 
here and as measured by that which is deemed just compensation 
everywhere else in this country. 
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RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES. 



One day last July a gentleman representing a Cincinnati ice 
company came to the State Board of Public Works with a re- 
quest that the board reduce the canal tolls on ice carried to Cin- 
cinnati. His reason for asking a reduction of toll was, that the 
cost of hauling ice on the railway was only about half the cost 
by canal, and as his company was located on the canal and his 
rivals in the ice business used the railway, his company was held 
at a disadvantage in the Cincinnati ice market, by reason of the 
higher cost on the canal than his competitors paid on the 
railway. 

A few years ago a petition to the General Assembly, asking for 
a reduction in freight rates on railroads was circulated in a 
village in northern Ohio for signatures. 

The petition was presented to a leading merchant for his sig- 
nature. He read the petition and then, unlike most men who 
sign every petition, he invited the circulator into his warehouse 
where he showed him a small box, at the same time saying to 
him : " This box just came to-day by railroad from Hartford, 
Conn. The freight charges were twenty-three cents and the 
drayman's charges here were twenty-five cents. If you will amend 
your petition by striking out freight charges and insert draying 
charges the petition will be more reasonable.** 

The Railroad Commissioner of Michigan, in his report for 1890, 
said : 

Shippers appear satisfied with the situation, no complaints of unreasonable 
rates having reached this office during the year, and the average freight rate 
for Michigan railroads continuing the lowest of any in the country, with the 
possible exception of Ohio. 

Prof. Hadley, in his excellent work on Railroad Transporta- 
tion, page 251, said : 

The average rates on all shipments in Ohio to-day are probably lower 
than the German rates for coal for the same average distances. 

(29) 
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JO RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES. 

The average railroad freight rates on the aggregate tonnage 
hauled have been reduced in this country during the past twenty- 
five years to a point lower than the average rate charged in any 
other country that publishes reports of railroad-freight rates and 
tonnage, and the average rate in Ohio is the lowest of any State 
or country in the world. Even in little Belgium, where the rail- 
roads are under governmental control, the average rate is higher 
than in the United States, while the tonnage there is chiefly coal 
and other coarse minerals. 

In the year 1871 the average rate per ton per mile in Ohio was 
02.215 cents, and the ton mileage was 1,773,983,405. The amount 
received in freight charges was $39,296,617.11. In 1891, twenty 
years after, the average rate per ton per mile was 00.71 cents; 
the ton mileage was 7,773,646,726; the amount received in 
freight charges was $55,831,289.61. 

If the rate of twenty years ago had prevailed last year, the 
freight charges on the tonnage of last year would have been 
$172,197,274.98 ; or $116,365,985.37 more than they were. 

Assuming that one-half the freight tonnage on railroads report- 
ing in Ohio is the business of Ohio shippers and Ohio consignees, 
this reduction in rates on one year's business was a saving to 
them of $58,182,992.68, provided the tonnage of 1891 could have 
been moved and marketed at the rate of 1871. 

The receipts from passengers carried last year on the railroads 
reporting to the Ohio Railroad Commissioner were $18,943,544. 
Great as this sum is, it is less than one-third the amount saved to 
Ohio shippers and consignees in one year by the reduction in 
freight rates of 1 891 as compared with the rate of 1871. Three 
times as much saved to Ohio in freight charges in one year as 
was paid in fares by all the passengers on the same roads in the 
same time! 

The official classification of products carried as freight by rail- 
roads contains about four thousand different articles. These 
articles are divided into six classes, each class having a different 
rate. Besides the six classes, the railroads have what are known 
as " commodity rates " on heavy, crude materials, such as coal, 
pig-iron, ore, stone, lime, brick, etc., in car loads, which are still 
lower than sixth class. 

These classified articles comprise nearly every material thing 
used in civilized society. The staple articles are assigned to the 
4th, 5th and 6th classes, upon which the lowest rates are charged. 
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RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES. 3 1 

The rate per ton per mile on each class decreases as the dis- 
tance hauled increases. If this were not so, products could not 
reach as wide a range of markets, the freight charges would oflfset 
local advantages of production, and the cheaper products would 
l)e limited to a narrower circle of markets. 

To fairly classify all these goods and to fix reasonable rates for 
carrying them is, probably, the most arduous and life-consuming 
^ork that this age summons men to do. It requires special train- 
ing, long and wide experience and intense application. The man 
who is qualified to do this work must have knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which the various industries of this and of other 
States are managed ; how much raw material is needed for each 
industry ; how far it is from the place of supply ; its cost and the 
<:ost of transportation ; the competitive markets ; the quantity used, 
and whether the demand is increasing or diminishing; the con- 
dition of the crops ; the approximate cost of hauling diflferent 
classes of goods ; the cost of loading and of unloading ; whether the 
cars that haul a certain kind of goods to one market will there 
find a load to bring back ; the risk of damage to goods, for the 
railway is, in one sense, an insurer as well as a carrier. These 
and a thousand other facts must be known to the railway manager 
who undertakes to fix railway rates. 

The State of Ohio has, by law, fixed five cents per ton per mile 
as the maximum rate on railroads for all distances over thirty miles, 
with the provision that a reasonable charge may be collected for 
loading and unloading. 

On some of the high-class goods and for short distances — 
though over thirty miles — many of the railroads, if not all, charge 
five cents per ton per mile, but this charge includes the cost of 
handling at both terminals. This cost varies from twenty cents 
to one dollar a ton for each handling. 

The average rate on all the tonnage carried is only about seven 
mills per ton per mile. This low average has, undoubtedly, influ- 
enced some persons to believe that the maximum five-cent rate 
should be reduced, and accordingly bills have been introduced in 
the General Assembly, during nearly every session for the past 
three or four years, to reduce the maximum rate to three cents 
per ton per mile for all distances over thirty miles. 

The observance of such a law would be to make rates on the 
different classes of goods more nearly equal, a step toward the 
same price for carrying all kinds of stuff regardless of risk, value 
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or markets ; making the rate on flour and .pianos more nearly 
alike, with the inevitable result that the rate on flour must advance 
as the rate on pianos decreased/ 

It requires but little study to see that no greater commercial 
injustice can be conceived or a rule established that would be 
more disastrous to the important industries of the State than a 
rule fixing a uniform rate per ton per mile on freight shipments, 
and any measure which- invites it or any step in that direction, 
when seen and understood, will meet strong opposition from all 
producers and consumers except the few who deal only in high- 
priced goods. 

About ninety-two per cent, of the tonnage in Ohio is the 
product of farms, mines, mills, forests and quarries. Under the 
low rates prevailing on these products, they can and have been 
able to reach far distant markets. It is not likely that any more 
silk goods would be sold if the rate per ton per mile was reduced 
from five to three cents, and brought nearer to the rates on grain, 
stone and coal. 

A reduction, such as has been proposed by legislation, would 
benefit only the consumers of high-priced goods. It would not 
affect the lower classes except to invite an advance in their rate 
to recoup the loss met by the reduction in the high class. 

In distributing products the present tendency of commercial 
and industrial forces is to widen, not to narrow, railroad-freight 
classification and the range of rates below the maximum. 

With the character of Ohio's resources no other State is more 
interested or will be more surely benefited by extending the 
classification of products. 

The fact that Ohio has the lowest average freight rate, and the 
fact that the staple products of Ohio belong in the classification 
receiving the lowest actual rates, show the vital importance to 
Ohio industries of defending this low rate from any action that 
will invite or produce an advance in her staple-goods* rate to 
recoup the loss on fancy-goods* rate. 

It is the part of wisdom to do all we can to expand the field 
of markets for our staple products. The railroads of the State 
and of the continent are moving in the broader field. It would 
be the part of folly to restrict the field of our markets. 

A law to reduce maximum freight rates, which apply only to 
costly goods is a movement toward a narrower field for the 
great bulk of railroad-freight shipments in Ohio. 
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The organization and operation of fast freight lines is 
another means connected with railroad-freight transportation 
that has influenced a reduction in rates and otherwise benefited 
shippers in developing their markets. Only a few years ago it 
was the general custom of railways to publish a tariff of freight 
rates between their own stations, and to adopt a classification to 
govern the same, each road making its own classification which 
differed in some respects from the classification of every other 
road. 

It was only in exceptional cases that two or three roads would 
arrange through rates over their respective lines, the road on 
which the freight originated* naming the rate beyond the termi- 
nal station of its own road. That is, if a manufacturer located 
in, say, the northern part of Ohio, sold a certain amount of his 
product to customers in Iowa, he would sometimes be able to 
get a rate to Chicago, often only to an intermediate point this 
side of Chicago. The transfer from the road carrying the freight 
into Chicago to the road carrying it west from there and the rate 
west of Chicago were unknown quantitids. About the only 
assurance the shipper had in regard to the subject was that the 
charges would be high enough. 

This has all been changed, and most of the principal roads on 
which factories are located in Ohio, now publish through rates, 
either by their own tariffs or through the freight associations 
authorized by the roads, to all points on the Atlantic seaboard, 
from Norfolk, Va., to Halifax, N. S., inclusive; to all interior 
points north of the line from Cincinnati to Norfolk, including 
Canadian points ; east and west of the " Soo," following the line 
of the Ohio river to the Mississippi river, north along the Mis- 
sissippi river to Dubuque, and thence to Milwaukee. Also to the 
principal points in the Lower Mississippi Valley to points in Arkan- 
sas and Texas; also to principal points in the Pacific coast 
States. In addition to the through rates published to these prin- 
cipal points, by adding together the tariff to Chicago or to the 
Mississippi to the tariff beyond these points, they are able 
to give rates to all points northwest of Chicago and west of the 
Mississippi river in the United States. 

So the conditions now are that the manufacturer, instead of 
being unable to obtain a through rate on from sixty to seventy 
per cent, of his output, is furnished with a schedule of rates to 
which he can refer in his own office and find the rates quoted to 
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the territory absorbing from sixty to seventy per cent, of his out- 
put and by application to the railway, he can, in a few hours^ 
obtain rates to any point to which he wishes to ship the remainder 
of his goods. 

Instead of each road having a local classification of its own^ 
differing in many respects from that of every other road, the tend- 
ency to uniformity has extended so far that about ninety per 
cent, of the freight traffic of the railways in the United States is 
now carried under three classifications, with a strong effort being 
made to harmonize these into one uniform classification, embrac- 
ing from eight to ten classes for the United States. 

When this is accomplished the railroads will be better able to 
name through rates to far distant points, and thus afford ship- 
pers an opportunity to still further expand their markets and 
the volume of their sales. 

As evolution in banking brought the clearing-house, so has 
evolution in railway transportation brought the fast freight lines. 
They facilftate the detail work of railway transportation. For 
instance, producers in the West wish to place their products 
in Eastern markets where they are largely consumed ; manu- 
facturers, importers and dealers in the East wish to distribute 
their goods in the West where there is a demand for them ; 
so, certain railroads, covering both territories, in order to facilitate 
this movement without too frequent breaking of bulk, and in 
order to increase the facilities for promptly handling and adjust- 
ing all claims connected with the business, enter into an agree- 
ment to form a fast freight line, each road setting aside a certain 
number of freight cars, which are to be used only in this service 
with the name of the line printed thereon. The roads appoint a 
manager and establish a working fund, percentages are arranged 
showing the proportions for each road, claims for overcharges, dam- 
ages, loss etc., are referred to the manager and he adjusts the 
matter, distributing the amounts chargeable to each road. 

The freight earnings are all collected by the railroads, and 
all cars and everything else connected with the line are owned by 
the railroads. The railroads receive all earnings and bear all ex- 
penses, but having found it cheaper and more expeditious to 
handle the business through the manager of the line than through 
the individual offices, and that this system gives additional 
facilities to the public, they have adopted this method for certain 
kinds of business. 
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The advantages are, to a large extent, mutual, though the 
public gain the most. Long-distance shipments can be made 
cheaper and quicker. The buyer and the seller of commodities can 
know before they make their bargains, involving long-distance 
shipments, what the exact cost of transportation will be. 
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HIGHWAY GRADE CROSSINGS. 



There are in this State 7,831 miles of railroad and about 75,000 
miles of wagon road. These two kinds of road cross each other 
at the same grade or level at about 8,500 places, so that we have 
in Ohio about 8,500 highway-grade crossings. 

In using these two kinds of road there is great danger to 
travelers on the highway and some danger to travelers on the 
railway at these grade crossings. This danger is inherent in the 
physical condition of the situation. It is beyond the utmost 
limit of possibility to safely use these two roads at the^ point of 
crossing at the same time. 

Some of these crossings are more dangerous than others, on 
account of the local conditions surrounding them. Buildings, 
trees, curves, hills, and other things often obstruct the view- of 
both the highway traveler and the train engineer. The noises 
of mills often prevent the hearing of train signals, while storms 
always increase the danger at all crossings. 

The subject of protecting travelers on highways from death, 
injury and delay at grade crossings has become one of the fore- 
most questions of the day in the existing relation of the railways 
to the public. 

The railways and the highways are here to stay, so far as we 
can see, for all time. 

It will not be claimed that the railway is any less a legal and 
necessary factor in the industrial and social affairs of the State 
than the common wagon road and street. The highway and the 
railway are both authorized by law for the use of the public. If 
we call to mind any railway and highway-grade crossing, it will 
be freely admitted that the railway is just as lawfully there as the 
highway. 

The citizen has a right to travel on either of these roads. He 
may lawfully travel by his own conveyance, or on foot, or haul 

(37) 
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his goods upon the common highway, but his right to so use the 
highway is no greater and no more lawful than is the right of his 
neighbor to travel by train or have his goods hauled on the rail- 
road. Both roads are for his use. The purposes for which they 
were made are common and nearly indentical. If there was no 
one to travel and no goods to be hauled there would be no need 
of either. If the public did not want slow passenger trains or 
fast passenger trains, or fast freight trains, they would not be run. 
The more trains and the faster they run the greater the danger 
at grade crossings. 

According to the laws of the State the railroad train must ring a 
bell and blow a whistle, as it approaches a highway crossing, to 
warn travelers on the highway of the danger. Furthermore, trav- 
elers on the highway are bound by law to exercise care and caution, 
before crossing the track, by looking and by listening for ap- 
proaching trains, and if they cannot safely cross the track before 
the train reaches the crossing they must stop and wait till the 
train passes. The train has the legal right to cross first, because, 
owing to its momentum, it cannot be stopped as quickly as a team, 
besides the proper, the best and the intended use of the railways 
would be defeated if trains were required to stop or even slack 
up at crossings to give travelers on the highways a chance to use 
the crossing first. This rule is in accord with the general public 
desire and interest. When we ride on trains we want the men in 
charge to sound the alarms to give our neighbors, who may be 
usiftg the highways, notice and warning, but we do not want, and 
law and reason do not require, the train to slow up or stop at the 
crossings except to prevent an accident that cannot be avoided in 
any other way. 

Besides requiring trains to give warning signals in approaching 
crossings and persons on highways to exercise care before cross- 
ing railroad tracks, the State has undertaken additional protection 
by authorizing the railroad commissioner to order railroads to 
place watchmen, or gates and watchmen, at dangerous crossings. 
Lately alarm bells have been authorized as a means of protection. 
Moreover, the State has given municipalities power, and they 
generally exercise it, to require trains to reduce speed while 
passing through corporate territory. 

In spite of all that is done by train signals and by watch- 
men and gates accidents at grade crossings increase from year to 
year. 
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The more some men meet danger the more careless and indif- 
ferent they seem to grow toward, it, and the greater and more 
frequent risks they take. At first it was thought that watchmen 
at the dangerous crossings would be a complete protection. Ex- 
perience taught the contrary. Then gates were added and it was 
believed this would keep everybody ofiF the tracks. But it does 
not. It is in the disposition of most children to tempt and defy 
danger. They dodge the watchmen and run under and around 
the gates and acrbss the tracks in front of trains. Inexperienced 
and intoxicated persons, the aged, infirm and demented take little 
or no heed of the warnings, and the headstrong rush into danger 
in defiance of warnings or efforts to stop them. Men with skit- 
tish horses veny often try to hurry across the tracks, in the im- 
mediate risk of being struck by trains, for fear that if they wait 
till the train passes it will increase the danger of their horses 
running away or of upsetting them. 

These classes of persons, and they are numerous, get the least 
protection from watchmen while they really need the most. 
Those who mind train signals and observe watchmen's warnings 
are those who most clearly and fully appreciate the danger and 
consequently are least in need of hired protection. 

Again, no hired watchman will be as careful of others as pru- 
dent men will be of themselves, for it seems to have been born 
in the disposition of men to have less care and interest for others 
than for themselves. If we depend on some one else to watch for 
and protect us we soon let go of our own personal watchfulness 
and care. No one hired to watch for you at a dangerous cross- 
ing will give as efficient attention and as wideawake care as you 
will if you know you are left to depend on yourself. 

The last report of the Railway Commission of New York 
shows that m that State the past year 42 persons were killed and 
62 were injured at highway-grade crossings not watched and pro- 
tected by flagmen and gates, and that 21 were killed and 24 were 
injured at highway-grade crossings which were protected by 
flagmen and gates. 

The report of the Railroad Commissioner of Ohio for the year 
1891, shows that ninety-eight persons were killed and eighty-four 
were injured at highway crossings, but the report does not show 
how many of these accidents happened at crossings provided 
with flagmen and gates. 

While the New York report does not show how many grade 
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crossings there are in that State, or how many have watchmen 
and how many have, not, it is estimated that not more than one- 
tenth are watched. So that the frightful fact that just half as 
many persons were killed at the one-tenth watched as were at the 
nine-tenths not watched, demonstrates the folly and^ mistake of 
depending on watchmen to protect us in perilous places, and, 
furthermore, demonstrates the necessity of some better and more 
effectual remedy for these accidents. 

Besides death and injury to life, the annoying delays to those 
who use the highways, by having to wait for trains that tempo- 
rarily obstruct these crossings while receiving and discharging pas- 
sengers, handling baggage, mail and express, loading and unloading 
freight, switching cars, oiling and inspecting machinery, ei^gines, 
taking water, etc., which things are all necessary in that prompt 
and satisfactory service desired and often impatiently demanded 
by those who use the railways, constitute an additional reason 
for an effectual remedy. 

These railways are not toys. Trains are not run for pastime. 
The delay and annoyance of slacking the speed of trains in cities 
and villages, or of stopping thqm, or of cutting them in two at 
crossings does not bother the railroad officials and owners half as 
mucTi as it does passengers and shippers. 

It is true the railways, as agents of the public, are directly 
responsible for blocking highway crossings with trains, but prac- 
tically it is thfe people, and their goods, baggage, mail and ex- 
press that cause the annoyance to travelers on highways at grade 
crossings. 

The widest, longest and most active experience on the subject 
of grade crossings has shown that the best way to obtain security 
to life and convenience to business is to separate these two kinds 
of road at the place of crossing and put the highway either over 
or under the railway. Manifestly, this is the only way to perma- 
nently settle the question of safety and convenience. 

Massachusettsr has gone further in this work than any other 
State. She has a law already in force, and under it grade cross- 
ings are being abolished ; twenty were abolished last year on one 
railroad. There the average cost of making the change was 
about $16,000 per crossing. Under the law this expense is 
divided by putting 65 per cent, on the railway, 25 per cent, on f 

the State at large and 10 per cent, on the local town or city 
where the crossing is situated. 
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The Railroad Commissioner of Michigan recommends the 
abolition of grade crossings, and in his last annual report says : 

The great number of fatal accidents occurring at grade crossings makes the 
necessity of providing, wherever practicable, for some crossing rather than at 
grade imperative. It is to be hoped that some provision will be made for the 
gradual abolition of all street and highwajr crossings of railroads at grade. 

In recommending legislation, the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of New York said : 

The necessity of a law providing for the following purposes is every year 
more clearly demonstrated, viz. : First, Prohibiting railroads' hereafter con- 
structed from crossing highways at grade, except with the permission of the court. 
Second. Providing that existing grade crossings shall be separated, provision 
being made for the equitable apportionment of the expense between the railroads 
and fhe communities benefited. Third. Prohibiting highway commissioners 
from laying out new highways over railroads at grade, except with permission of 
the court. 

In Ohio no provision has been made by statute to keep rail- 
roads and highways from crossing each other at grade, except on 
highways leading to cemeteries in certain cities. This looks like 
legislating backward, neglecting the living and protecting the 
dead. 

Of course no one will expect to change all these crossings in Ohio 
in one year or in several years. Perhaps conditions are such that 
some of them will never be changed, but in view of the rapidly 
increasing use of these crossings, consequent to increased popu- 
lation and business, there seems to be no step, concerning the 
relation of railways to the public, more important at this time 
than to begin to provide for changing those which are the most 
dangerous and inconvenient. 

Without doubt the most difficult question to settle will be the 
division of cost between the railways and the public. 

It will be seen that under the Massachusetts division of cost 
the railroad on which the change is made, actually pays three 
times. First, it pays sixty-five per cent, directly ; second, it pays in 
taxes under the general levy for State purposes its share of the 
twenty-five per cent, assessed upon the State ; and, third, it pays 
in taxes under the local levy its share of the ten per cent, assessed 
upon the city or town. 

Many persons who have given the subject much study 
are of the opinion that the Massachusetts division is unfair, in 
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that it puts too large a share of the cost upon I 
Others consider that fifty per cent, of the cost allottei 
road, with what it would pay in addition as a taxpay 
a fair division, while some are convinced that the rai 
pay only as a taxpayer. Certain it is that the more 
are required to pay toward the change the less mor 
have left to pay for improvements wholly for them 
cording to the average cost of changing the crossings i: 
setts the railways could build one mile of second 
making double track, with the money required to 
crossing. 

It is universally conceded that railways have de 
business of the country and enhanced the value of 
property. If a change is to be made in highway cros 
benefit of all, should this neighboring property, whi 
made more valuable by the railroad and which re( 
indeed, greater benefits than the railroad from the cl 
behind unfriendly prejudice and place any of its s 
cost upon that property which has served to bring ti 
value? 

When we consider the railways and their use ; tl 
and their use ; the danger and inconvenience of gra 
and upon whom this danger and inconvenience falls 
legal existence of the grade crossings and the ben 
abolishment, is it not plain justice that the cost of 
change should be paid by the public according to bene 
In this case the railroads would pay, equally with otl 
their share of the cost of an improvement from whi 
the public would be chiefly benefited. The change 
some benefit to the railways and they should pay the 

With these facts standing distinctly up in the c 
question and clearly out in the light of equity, can a 
son be found why the cost should not fall where the 
to come ? 
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